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ABSTBACT 



The purposes of this paper are to clarify the ^concept 
of international education, expand the understanding of the role of 
social studies in children's and young people's international 
education, and enhance awareness of desirable curriculua* Three 
questions, are 'discussed:* hou should international education be 
defined, iihat contributions should and can social studies aake to 
international education, and what types of curriculuB are needed to 
enhance ih^ contribution. According to Dnesco's 197Q recoMiendation 
on International Education, international education should be viewed 
33 education for responsible citizen involveaent and effective 
^participation' in global society. It is believed that social studies 
should contribute to, students* international education in developing 
students' capacities' to perceiv^ and understand' their involvejient in 
global society, aake judgaents and decisions about world^f fairs, and 
exert influence in world affairs. Soae specific ways in vBich social 
studies can develop these three capacities are indicated* Approaches 
and instructional aaterials are noted for severe areas of 
instruction: history, geography and environaental studies, the social 
and behaviofal sciences, and civics. Bxaaples of curriculua aaterials 
and prograas that illustrate the desired approaches are provided for 
eadh area* (Author/BD) ' 
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SU>£^y. 

This paper briefly examines the role of social studies in the International 
education of children and young people. The discussion focuses on three 
questions: 

1) How shall international education be defined? 

2) What contributions should and can social studies 
make to ilttemational education? 

3) What types of curriculum are needed* in order to enhance 

f 

social studies contribution to international education? 
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The Role of Social Studies In the Internatloaal 
Education of Children and Young People 

> Introduction 

This paper briefly exanines the role. of social studies in the international 
education of children and young p^ple. The discussion is organized around three 
Questions: * 

Hov should igcemational education be defined? 

What contributions should and can social studies laake to 
international education ? , 

What types of curriculua are needed. in order to enhance , 
social studies '''contribution to inte^ational education ? 

We do not pretend to offer final or definitive answers to these coiaplex 

and difficult questions. To the contrary, this is a working paper designed to 

stimulate a transnational discussion. We are confident that out of this discussion 

will coiae a clarified concept of international education,. an expanded understanding 

of the role of social |tixdies in children's and young people's international 

education,, and an enhanced awareness of desirable curriculum. 



How Should International Education Be Defined ? 
It seems appropriate and necessary to begin a discussion of the role of 
social studies in international education with some commentary on the meaning of 
international education. This would not be needed if 



schools operated vith, a wel 1-dcvelcped and adequate concept of international 
education. We do not believe that this is the case in nost schools. 

A survey of curriculum guidelines, teaching materials, and approaches' 
used in nar.y sdiools indicates chat much of \.or1d affairs education is 
grounded in one of tvo operational definitions of international education. 
One concept! ca .equates international education with the st?udy of foreign 
peoples and cultures. The other ccnceptira equates international educa- 
tion wirti the study of the foreign policies and international relations 
of national gmemments. 

These conceptions of international education are not inaccurate* 
Obviously, international education involves students iii one society 
studying about the' geography , history, and culture of people living * 
in other societies. It is also obvious that international education 
involves the study of th^ foreign policies and the international relations 
of nation states. 

Our conception of things can be/correct, however, and at the same 

tine be incomplete or inadequate*' These two prevailing conceptions of 

> 

international education appear to be a case in point. In our judgment, 
both of the prevailing conceptions of international educatim suffer from 



\ 



a serious weakness. Neither conception .provides the kind of conceptual 
foundation that is required for developing educational programs and policies 
capable of realizing the objectives set forth in the Recommendation con- 
cerning education for international understanding, cooperation and peace 
and education relating to human rights and fundamental freedom's adopted 
by the UiJESCO General Conference at its eighteenth session in 1974, here- 

y 

after referred to as the UNESCO Recommendation en International Education. 
Those are: 



. an inoemational diiienricr. and a global pesrspective in education 
'at all le^-eis and in all its f orris; 

. imderstandin,^ ani respect for all peoples, their c^LLtur€s, 
civilizations, -.-aj ^i3s' and vays of life, including cc--estic 
etbnic cultures and cultures of other nations; ^ 

avareness of t;:e increa^in^ global interdependence betri/een 
peoples and nations; i 

. abilities to corrjanicate vith others^ 

. awareness rot only of the rigr.ts but also of the duties incumbent 
\xoon individuals, social groups and r^oioas towards each other j 

, understanding of the necessity 'for international solidarity and 
cooperati on ;_^ ' 

readiness on the part of the individual to participate in solving . 
the probleHiS of his cormanity, his country and the world at large. 

The first conception --r international education as the study of 
foreign societies and cultures — suffers frpn at least three deficiencies 
as judged against these goals or objectives. In the first place 
conception of international _educdtior\ builds a "ve-they" or "us- 
dichotomy iSto'the heart of the educational enterprise. This re 
students' tendencies to perceive the vorld in ethnocentric terms 
stereotype" other societies and cultures.. -U Thant ha^ stated "there has 
been nothing r^re dancerous and nxjre damaging in huinan history than the 
claim of exclusi^eness."2 Needless 'to say, this runs directly counter 
to the development o? an understanding and respect for ail peoples, 
their cvatuxes, civilizations, values and ways of- life. 

Secondly, this view of international education obscures the degre? 
to which the study of one's own cormmity and nation have important 
interijationai dimansions.. Thus, it detracts from efforts to Imild an 




international d^nsicr. ar.i global perspective into' ail of education, ' 
Thirdly, and perhaps ros. i=:porte->tl^-, the concept of international 
education as education about fcreier. peoples" and cultures obscures the - 
global characl^r of hurr^n exT^ri^nce in the conten^r^^^ One of 

th. inost ^-isible haliiar]^ of our tir:e is the historically unprecedented 
scale and degree of hui^n interdependence at the global level. Th^ ekrth 
has ceased to be a piece of cosxi-c real estate on whose surface live 
relatively scattered, autonon:c-^ and isolated groups of F^mo sapiens. 
^As Robert Harper observes] "Thro-oghout nost of histor-y, mnkind did 
exist in s^^te, alrost isolated cultural islands'... now inost of 
huoanity is part of a single worldidde system. "3 

The "syste^aness," the "unity," the "oneness," of the modem world 
is evidenced in a wide variety.of ways. It is -^tness^fr in the inter- 
penetration of international and don>estic systems with the consequent 
erradication of bo^andaries bef.'een doS^stic and foreign affairs. It is 
witnessed in the rapidly expanding volume of private or ^governmental 
transactions a^nong^ nations , It is seen in the gro-^ng number of both 
governmental and noa-governmental tr.ansnational organizations. It is 
manifest in the developing Veb of military, economic, political-, and ■ 
ecological interdcpendencies. It is seen in the convergence of focial 
organizations and technologies in the world's large scale, mass Societies. 
'And it is evidenced in the intemationVization of the most contemporary . 
social problems, including the management of violence, the control of 
disease, the maintenance of environmental hea;Lth, and the promotion of ^ 
economic well-being, social justice, and human rights. 



Inherent in the eaergence of a vorid sj^stea are far-reaching 
i2g)lications for the way children and yoTzne people are taxight about the. 
world* Perhaps these implications can b^st be understock by noting that 
in the study of any phenonena^ one can fociis either, iH)on the parts or 
upon the vrhole. For instance ^ ve can stxidy a forest pr ve can study the 
individual trees that naKe up a forest. We can study raises or neighbor- 
hoods, flovrers or, gardens, rocks or the 'quarry' • The choices ve nal-ie 
are a function of our pvcrposes. If ovr aim is to understand trees as 
such, then v^e need pay little or ho attention to whether the trees are 
partiT of a forest* On the other hand, if ovtr purpose is to imderstand 
a forest, then ve nAist also study trees; but in this case the parts must 
be studied in the context of a larger vrfiole. 

The emergence of a v;orld system makes this inatter of the parts and 
^the vhole a critical issue in thinking about international education. 
VJhat is the kind and quality of international tinders,tanding that we wish 
^ develop in students? Do we wish to simply develop some knowledge of 
the world's different regions, societies, and cultures, or do we want to 
develop some understanding of the world as a totality, of the world as 
a global system? In our judgment, w^ believe the latter should be our 
goal. We believe that the task of devi2?loping international imderstanding 
lis a inatter of "transmitting to the next generation a rich image of the 
••total earth. '"^ If this is the case, then the conception of international 
education as education about foreign societies and cultures is inadequate 
for the task, for it obscXirec the fact that all of^ humanity- is part of a 
planet-vide system. ^ 



Because of , this, instruction based on this conception of inter- 
national education can faif to develop a student's awareness of the 
increasing-global interdependence bef.een peoples and nations, .toreover, 
such instruction can f^il to'enhance a student's understanding of the 
^ necessity for international feolidaritj- and cooperation." 

How let -us briefly turn to the.other prex'ailing conception of ^ 
^temational. education that >-as referred to above; namely, the notion 
of-intematidnal education as education about th^. foreign poUcies and 
iatemational ,:elations of the governments of nation states. In our . 
opinion, this conception cf international education also suffers from 
a serious defect bebause it obscures the actual and -potential involvement 
of individual citizens in" world affairs. By focusing almost exclusive 
attention on the i;temational behavior of ^^ional" governmental officials, 
' this concition fails to . iHunanate many fact>^out international life 
-^at it ilimportant for .future citizens to unde^d; For exa^le, it ^ . 
Vbscures Se fact-^hat many sub-national governments^ such as the 
' govemmeni .f states, provinces, and cities, are involved in. transnational 
relation! y^re importantly, it obscures the fact that countle_ss non- , 
•^gov^mmenlal groups are deeply inyolA.d.in_international affairs. These ■ 
include lligious groups, business organizations, labor unions, educational 
instit4|>ns, families, scientific and professional associations, and 
cultural organisations, to name but a few.' Also, it obscures the 
activifes and work of the many organizations in the U.N. family 
ixiQlvSns WIESCO-itself. • ^ • 



By xDbscuring these aspects of international life..in the modern world, 
the concept of international education a^ education ^about the foreign 
policies and the international relations of national governments fails ' 
to provide individuals with an awareness and understanding of the many 
ways they are and can be involved in transnational processes, institutions, 
and problems. 

We feel that this is very unfbrtunatef. In our judgment, international 
education nust be education for international action and c^.tizen •involve- 
ment in world affairs if it is to achieve ^three of the most -important goals 
.set forth in the UNESCO Recommendation on International Education. These 
are: the d^elopment of abilities to communicate with others; the develop- 
ment of an 5v;arencss of rights and duties of individuals, of social groups, 
and of nations toward one another; and the development qf readiness on 
the part of the individual to participate in solving the problems of his 
community, his .country , and the world at large. ' 

So far we have noted that international studies in most schools 
appear to rest on one of two widely prevailing conceptions of international 
education. One equates international education with the study of foreign 
societies, and the other equates International education with the study 
of the foreign policies and international relations of national governments. 
We have argued that neiltfer of these conceptions provides thfe kind of 
conceptual foundation for international education that is needed in 
to realize the goals and objectives of the UNESCO Recommendation on Inter- 



national Education. 



V. 
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• We n<ji* turn to the question of what niight"~Be a satisfactory or 
adequate conpeption of International education. It seems to us that we • 
. might usefully vier international education as educa tion for responsible- 
citizen involvement and effective participation in global society. Space 
does not allow 'us to elaborate or explicate this conception. Nor does it 
permit us to developf a rationale for this view. We shall simply conclude- 
our discussion of the meaning of international education by noting th&t 
the conception' we have put fonrard appears to provide a sound conceptual 
foundation on which to develop programs, and to design policies aimed at 
furthering the guiding principles of educational policy set forth in the 
UNESCO Recommendation on International Education. 



III ■ ■ 

What Contributions Should and Can Social Studies 
Make to Students in Intemafional'Education? 

The. last section posed -the question: How should'. international 
education be defined? In response, we sugge.sted that it may be useful 
to conceive of international education as education for responsible 
citizen involvement and effective participation iri global society. We 
now turn to a second question: 'What contribution should and can social 
] studies ^nake to the international education of children and young people? 
We believe social studies, should contribute to students' inter- 
national education in three . major ways: 
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c -fn--e^ sVald develoT. students' capacities to perceive 

W 1«S thef/int-olvekent in global society. 

social studies sho.ad develop students; c aeities to r^e 
jud-ncnts and decisions about world a.fai..^ \ 
Social studies should develop students.' capacities to exert , 
influence in world affairs. . ' - 

, . .. , I / <■» P,rrr,ivg and Un derstand their 

indiv^Wuals are involved in global cociety ecologicaUy, MologicalJ^, 
^d .ul.tv.ally. we.are involved ecologically because each of us 'is a part, 
o^ the earth's hio.phere. Me are dependent, upon our planet's air, --ater, 
•land, pla,i^, -i..! and energy resources, and «e are influenced by the 
e^th's geography. Wa^are hlologically linked to glohal society hecause • 
„ are n,e*ers of a J,«le, co,-on species of life and hence shar. .ith^ 

all of hu.ar«y c^- p!^--^ "'f 
experiences. We a^ cul^-aB. involved in glohal society hecause each 
of us is related to tectaologies, in.,titutior. .,d processes, lanenagas, 

helief., which link v., our co«nities, a.d our nations to people,' 
co».nitles and nat,ions.else.,here in the vorld. Through' these cultural 
U^agc-s, .e influence the lives of people elsewhere in'the world and 
they in turn infXuenJe om- lives. These facts suggest three ways In . 
,„hich social studies can help to develop s^dents' capacities to perceive , 
■ and u.>derstand their involve,.ent in global society. 
n^t,^ocial_studiei^^ 
4eH£ivc^s^.nt2nts^ This'c-n done by provi^ng 
stud^ts with M knowledge about the ways they and other- hu..,.s depend 
upon the earth's biosphere; (b) ^owledge about th. ways in which hu.» , 
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acti^/ities effect our life support system; (c) knowledge about the 
international character cf (aajor environmental health and energy resource 
problem's confronting humankind; and, (d) knowled£,e about the vays in which 
om* planet's physical and cultural geography inf licences human behavior. 
Second, sociai studies can develop' students^ understandings ^bf 

them£:elves as members of the human species . This can be done by providing 

^ ^ t I 

students vdtli: (a) knowledge about how they and other human beings are 
both similar to and difrereat from other animals; (b) knovrledge about 
commonalities in the physp.cal traits, in the biological and psychological 
needs, and in the life ext)erienjces of all human beings; (c) knowledge about 
the nature of ciLl.ture as a pan-himian phenomena, together with knovrledge 
about .geographical variations and historical changes in hviraan^ cultiu*e; 
and, (d) knowledge about the major events and long-term trends in tlje 
global hir^tory of the human species which substantially shape tile 
contemporary human condition. ' • 

^ i ' ■ - , / 

Thre^ social^studies can develop students^ understandings of how 
-they ar e cu3,turally linked to people living elsev/here in the world . Thi s 
can be done by proxading students vrith: (a) knowledge about the^ technologie 
, the social institutions and processes, the languages^ and the beliefs that 
linli them, their communities, and their nations to .people, communities, 
aad nations elsewhere in the world; (.b) loiowle-^^^o about the ways in which 
their ovm lives, their comm^jnities, and their societies have been influenced 

. ■ ■ - ■ i 

and are shaped by these cultural linkages; and;, (^c) knowledge .about the. 
ways in vrhich they and other people in their nation effeqt $ind influence 
the lives of people in other societies througli these cultural linkages. 



Developinf- Stiidents' Capacities to Vsl<e Jud^ymente and Decisi ons about 
tforld Affairs * ' ' ; 

All of us nmsU judgnients and decisions about world affairs, 

fiiven the rapid and extfensive change cteLracteristic of vorld affairs, 
in the icodem vorld, it is impossible to predict with any precision the 
specific kinds of judgcents students will have to vhen they beccane 
adxilt citizens, and vetertainly cannot prescHbe what judgments they 
should make ig ?he future. But social studies can fio a great deal to 
enhance or expand students' abilities or capa^^ities to make "humane" 
Oudgments and "good" decisiwis. We believe i^cial studies can contribute 
to students' jtidgment- and decisicn-neking capabilities in several 

specific ways. ♦ • 

First SQpial studie s csfci reduc'^tJdents ' ^ehdencics to perceive ' 

^^-T = / S ~1 ^ 



and to thinKof the world. CROcentrically . It c^Jlo this, by -developing 

what Robert Harvey has called "perspective corjsti^gji^ess." This is 

v — f - ' i 

"ibe recognition or awareness on the part of the individiial that he or 
she has a view of^^the world that is ngt uniyeysally^hared, that this ^ 
view of the world has been and continues to be .shaped by. influences that 
■ often escape conscious detection, and' that others haye viar^ of the world 
that -are profoundly diff<^nt from one's own."^ 

Second, soci al studies can reduce stvidents' tendencies to perceive 
and think of the wogld ethnocehtrically . It cm do this by developing a 
student's cross-CTiltiurai ^e^reness. This includes an awareness of hc?w 
human culttire, varies both between and id. thin so-ieties, ayreness of how' 
others view the student's own culture, and an-ability to empithetically 
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Thirds social stut^es can develop students' capacities to criticaOly 



TJTocess and analyze inforr^ticn about vorld affairs . It can do this by 
* «. — " ^ 

develoidng students* skills in ccrn>aring, inferring, hypothesizing, 
conceptualizing, classifying, induing, and. evaluating. 

FoTirth^ aoc^ studies can develop students' abilities to think about 
buaan activiiies in a global and syste^iic vay > It can do this by developing 
the student's avareness that in an interdependent vorld, Tsany huHian 
activiti-es have global consequences, that these consequences have miltiple 
iji5>lications for oneself and others, and that a given activity is likely 
to affect the lives of different people in different vays. 



Developing Students^ Capacities to Exert Influence in World Affairs 

Sq far ve have spoken of two contributions social studies sho\ild--snd 
can make to the international education of students. Ifo-s^ve turn to a third 
kind of. contribution. This is the enhancement of, the capacity of individuals 
to exert influence over international processes and problems that affect 
their lives and the lives of others. ' \^ ^ 

This aspect of international education been largely ignored by 
the literattire in the field. In our opinion,, this is very, tmfortunate. 
In a global age where worldvdLde interdependence majtes itself -relt in the 
ds30. lives of most huinan beings, it is critical that individxi^ leam' 
• how they miglft exercise some measure, of contjfo^. -Jid infltience over the . 
pviblic affairs of global society, as well as over the public affairs of 
their local conrmanities and rvations* There apptjar .to be at least three 
ways in which social studies can enhance .futuxe citizens' capacities to 
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exert influence in vorld affairs. 



First, social sti'dies can eyi>and a student's av?.reness of the ch^-ices 
confronting iniivjcuals. n^uions ajid the husan ^csc^es i«i r espect to ^ 
natters that critically effect the survi-/al and welfar e of -fcuaanklnd. 
These /incdude choices relating to the perpetuation of the var system, to 
population -growth, to inecuavities in the distribution of the world's 
vealth an I resources, to the control of technology,, and to the protection 
of the earth's biosphere. . ' . ' ' 

Second. sobiJQ. studies ca-n deveio'o a st^gd enf s knowledge of ' the vay^ 
he or. she can potentially exercise influence in world affairs > This 
includes knowledse of the actions individuals can take as individuals, 
knowledge of how individuals can work through private groOTs and 
organizations, knowledge of how individuals , can participate in the 
activities or Jnfluence the policies of ii^ternational agencies, and 
knowledge of how indi'/id^als can exercise influence over the foreign 
policies of their govenments.. 

Tn^r.^ . social studies can promote the growth of ski^s and Eotivations 
- needed to ?>articiT>ate in world affairs . This can be done by providing ' . 

students with opportunities and incentives to become involved in trans- ^ 
' national activities and to participate in cosmunity affairs and action 
programs designed to enhance 'human welfare and social justice. 

Suronary ; In this section we hevre briefly i^dressed^he questions 
■ of wtet contributions should' and can social ctudlos m^ke to the student's 
interr.ational education? We have done two things in response to this 



question, ?irst, ve have argued that social studies ^^ald contri'bute 

to internat5.onal ed -tion in three prirs^ry ways: by developing 

students^ capaoitie: to perceive and \mcerstajid their involvexaent in 

global society, by de^/eloping stiidents' cai^cities to r^ike judgments 

and decisions about world affairs, and by developing students' capacities 

to ^A'ert influences in vorld affairs, Secondly,^ve have indicated sozne 

specific way3 in vhich social studies j^an develop these three capacities, 

\ 

IV 

What Tyves of Curriculum are Heeded 
in Social Studies? 

So faxj^ have set forth a conception of intemaixonal educaiaon, 

1 * * * 

and we have indicated the kinds x)f contributions that ve believe saciial 

studies sbould and can isalce to students' international education. Whether 

social studies vi?JL actually loake these contributions depends in laxge 

measure upon the cra^lity of the curriculum to which student^^3re-exnosed. 

Hence, ve now txim our attention to the question: VQiat types of curriculum 

are needed in order for social studies to inake the kinds of contributions • 

to students' intom'itiongl education that were outlined in the last section ? 

In discussing this question, we shall indicate the kinds of approaches 

and instrudtional materials that we believe are needed in each, of several 

areSLS of Instruction custoir^arily associated with social studies -r- history, 

geography, the social anC behavioral sciences, and civics. In each area 

we sha}J. cite one or cpre exainples of curriculum materials or prograips that 

we feel illustrate desirable approaches. It should be stressed that our 
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exaaples are sisrply i litis trations. Also, ii should be noted that our 

t 

sampling is biased in favor of nsteidals we know best; ^nasely, nkterials . 
in the Engiich langiiage^ and even more narrcvly. iiaterials developed in 
the United States of America, We realize that many other exaicples froEa other 
comtries can be cited. \ve apologize for this^arochialiGn. but are 
confident it viU be o'/erconje by the infomation, ideas ana knowledge of 
exe^iplar programs and practices that the .participants from other countries 
bring to the Conference. ' 
History 

The iinportance of history is veil docuinented* and its -place in the 
social studies curricizlum is firmly established. But, of coiirse^ not ail 
history education riaics an equally valtiable contrib\rtion to the developisent 
of students' ihtemational understanding. To the contrary, some kinds of 
history are destructive to international understanding. Thus, ^ne can 
appropriately ask: What parti c\iiar approaches to the stu^^^j>i*'^!nfetory 
•are desirable and inzDortant? ) ^ 



To begin with, we believe that a global approach to world wfetory 
is critical. Global approaches to world history are charaicterized by an 
effort to view and treat the history of humankind from a global perspective . 
or world-centered 'f^ajne of reference. This is to be contrasted to histories 
of the world written from the perspective of particular nations ^ regions, . 
oar ciO-tTires. One historian has described a glc^al perspective in the 
following manner: , 
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It means the perspective of an observer perched on the isoon 
rather than ensconced in London or Paris or Washington. It means- 
that for every period of history^ we are interested in events api 
EioveEients of global rather than regional or national significance. 
yjore soecifically, it aeans the reaiizatit.-n vhat in the classical 

* period^ Han China wss the equal of the Rosxi Sroii^ in every respect; 
that in the medieval period the Kongols vere infinitely laore 
significant than the l-iagna Carta; that in early modem tiiaes Russia's 

• expajision overland and Western Europe's expai^sion overseas vere 
• ; likewise more note-rorthy than the Reforsation or the Wars of 

' Religion; and that to^y the globally significant de\^lop2ieni;s 
' have to do not with . . . the passing of Western hegeaony and 

the reversion to the traditional autonomy'^ the regions of 

the world.' » * * ' 

' The reasons ve feel that a global approach to world history is 
critical 'are probably obvio\is. A state or region-tientric perspective 
on the history of the world can readily reinforce Students ' ethnocentrism* 
In contrast, a global approach enables students "Co develop a respect for 
other peoples and cultures. Also it cesi help students develop an under- 
standing of themselves as meidbers of the toan species and thus contribute 
to their awareness and xmjierstandinfe of their participation in global 

society^ \ ^^^^^^^ 

Needless to say, .the. develc^mient;. of truly global world histories 
is a' very difficult undertalcing. But fortunately there are some exan^les^ 
that point to the-direction in which we shovld be nioving. Notable among 
such' efforts is UHSSCO's six volione Study of ManMnd P Other examples are 
to'be found ifi A Global History^ byL. S. Stavrianos; the Ecumene; Story 
of Humanity by.Williani -ff. Mclfeil; and The F v an Experience, ^ by David 
Weitzman and Richard Gross. . 

In addition to globally focused world history, we believe that good 
-comparative natlonalyand re^onal history can maiie' a significant contribution 
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to students' international education. The coinparative ^roach seeks 
to go bej'ond the study of cnly one nation or region and identifies 
crucial concepts or ideas that are cosnon to tvo or iDore nations, 
cultures, or peoples, and to analyze these 'in sufficient depth so that 
students gain some cori^tencc in appl^-ing the concepts Bore widely. 
For example, the comparative^ study of rc'^-olution should help students 
to better understand the nature of revolutionary changes in a nusiber of 
societies and periods of history. 

Properly nised, the' coiroarative approach" to" the study of history can 
be a powerful tool in ad'/ancing- a student's international educaiion. 
It can highlieJit coHiDonalities in hu-Dankind' s social experience and in 
the historical deveiopn^ent of societies. In this way, the comparati%'e 
approach, like a global approach to histoiy, can serve to expand 
students' understanding of the hunan species ^ species. It can also 
serve to a4vaio.ce a student's international undektanding by reducing 
his or her ethnocentrism. Students can come to see that the history of • 
^'^heir o-«m nation or region is nbt absolutely uniaue, and that the 
' histories of other nations and regions are not absolutely foreign. To 
the contrary, students can learn to recognize simlarities, parallels 
and- analogies in the Mstories of dif f erent j,^pl«s . A coiroarative - 
approach to history seems particularly valuable in deve3x>?ing the" 
student's understanding of certain topics of special interest to UliESCO. 
-.'These include the historical deyeloFr.ent of human- rights and the problems 
of econordc development and social justice. 



^ So far ve have argued that globally foc>^ed .world history and " 

-coaiparative na;tion^ and regional 

"-.^ re^aonai msvories serve to advance a student's 

ecu.a.ion. .ne sa=s is true of v.-faat aight be called 
"i^tei^tionalized histor:.." By this ve nean st^es of particular 
historic^ topics through which s^>de.ts are exposed to the ..y m 
^ -hich these subjects are treated in othernaticns. For exa^nole, 
. students in the U.S. can Itudy exce.^ts fro. histo^ booKs ^.ed'in other 
nations dealing .-ith topics traditionally, studied in U.S. histo^; 
e.£., the An^rica^ Re-^lution or the Civil War. As Others See n. l3 

aad Verdic|-onA=erica~^ are exar^^loc < 

are examples of tnis approach as applied to 

United States history. 

•■lnUn,ationalized Mstoiy" helps students to laam to detect 
national biases, i:.ei.^., their c™. Hence, tMs approach ca= contribute 
to the develop«nt of students' oudg^ent-naking s!.llls as veil as 
reduce their ethnocentris. and'expand their e-.-areness . of alternative 
perspectives. 

What is covered in the study of history is also Wortant to the ' 
student's international education. All too frequently, school histoxy 
stres.es war to the^rtual exclusion of the study of peacef^ relations 
and collaborative activities a^nong nations, m our Judgment, "peace ' 
attzdies" Should and can be infused, into the study of history. ' 

The preoccupation with wars is perhaps a manifestation of a more 
general tendency in historical studies within schools. This is a 
tendency to-conccntrate on the milita^ and political relations a«.,ng 
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nations to the excl\:sion of other dimensions of the relations asong 
societies* To realize its potential contribution- to international 
understanding, histoiy should sensitize students to the vays in vhich 
the lives of ordinary citizens are influenced by processes of cultural 
diffusion a^aong societies. This requires thatjoroper attention be paid 
to the international diasnsion of cultural history, 'including studies 
of tbe i73temational diffusion of technologies^ languages, beliefs, and 
institutions . 

In concl\ision, let us note two final natte rs . V te_believe it is 
iuiDortant that the study of history in schools provide^tudents vith some 
acquaintance with the* historical 'roots and development of contenrporary 
global problems. This requires topical studies focused^n areas such 
as the history of warfare, th^'Mstory of inequalities in the distribution 
of world wealth, the history of environmental pollution, and the history 
of population growth. — 

Cioseli'' related to this latter ^int is the matter of future studies. 
History need not be confined to studies of the past. The future is 
history as well as the^ past and the present. Thus, we believe cxirriciilum 
sxipportive of sound international education wiU include a concern for 
alternative futures. 

Future studies seem particxilarly valuiable in helping students to 
develo;^ their eapaci-feies to make judgments and deci^ons and to exercis^ 
influence in world- affairs . Future studies treat hujnan behavior as a 
• process of continuous creation and highlight the need and'ifossibility 
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of creative choice. There are several good exanpies of efforts that rske 
use of approaches and techjiiques derived from future studies. Among 
these are P- .aeev.e£pin.~ ^nd ^hc Stru-^qe for. H'l-^.n Firhts by Jack Fraenkel 
I&rgaret Carter acd.Bezty Reardon; The Cold War and Beyond by Lawrence 
1-fetcalf , Betty Reardon and Curtin Colby; and War Criininals, War Victias 
by Eetty Reai^on et. a3_. ^5 

Geography and Snvlronrental Studies 

Understandiiig the relations between" husan beings, the natural 
er:vironni|nt, the nian-made environaient, and cultural patterns are 
important elements in efforts to understand husan needs, huaai eveifts 
and hunsan ideas. UNESCO's "^fen and Biosphere Prograione" as well as its ' 
recent enrohasis on environment and the quality of life highlight this 
concern. ' Geography, more than any of the other disciplines which nourish 
the social studies, focuses on these relationships. The concept of place 
is Central the concerns of geographers. The relation between Persons 
«id the physical environment they experience is an iMiportant factor in 
determining how they see the world. The nature of the envirbnment 
experienced during childhood may well help shape- the way one views the 
world as an adult. Geographers also seek to understand social forces 
in light of The impact of the physical environment on those forces." 
The effect of natural factors such as landscape, soil, and climate 
on pattertis of living are also areas vrherein geography contributes to 
our urfderstanding of the world, , " 



liew pattcmc of vcrli'.ride interconnecteiness Eost app^ent in the 
videspread i2£e of the r.tiae technology by peoples everywhere and the 
patterns of resoiircc uce are sparking nev developments in geography as 



in the other social sciences • While life in villages and isolated areas 




inanity, nowever locall;>' based, is completely isolated frc«a contacts with 



the worldwide interconnected system. Tea, coffee, firearms, transistor 
radios, doctors, scientists, and increasingly television, enter even the 
most isolated connraunities. 

All of thJ.s, ve believe, points to the type of cnrriculizm. needed 
in the area of geography • All too often school geography treats the 
world as if it were a cqilecticn of self-contained and isolated nations 
and r-egions. As in the case of history, in geogi^aphy the need is for a 
global approach • Robert Harper has made the point well: 

» . • the vhole world is more important than its part%. It 
is tmderstanding of the world-wide system of h\imanity living on 
the earth that we^ wanr the student to grasp, not ^ust an under- 
standing of the parts — the regions tte,t have been the center ^ 
of the geographer's atterAion, The important thing is to .see 
how it fits into the larger world system, " • 

This calls for a whoJe new •appro'Swih in geography. No longer 
can we s.tudy th^JJnited Stit^ just in terms of learning its own 
characteristics and of comparing those characteristics ^riLth" those 
of other par-cs of the • • • world, with the aim of seeing similarities 
and differences'/ We must now see the United States as part of the 
world-wide system of ideas, goods and peoples. 

Of cotirse, to understand the world as a whole, we m;ust scrutinize 
the par^, but the aim is always tc see the part in the context of 
the bigger whole. -^^ 
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A global approach to the study of the earth's geography, like a 
global approach to the study of the earth's history, makes a csjor 
contribution to a student's international education in. that it can 
sensitize him to his relationship "to the earth's biosphere and to the 

« 

nature and scope of his ecological and cultural linkage to the world ' ' 
beyond \he boundaries of his own cos^ronity and nation. One example of 
an effort to develop globally-oriented world geography materials is 
Between Two" Worlds 1^ Robert Harper. "^"^ 

Environmental studies are related to geography but are separate 
subjects of study in many schools.* Frequently these are interdisciplinary 
programs linking the social sciences, and the sciences, particularly 
ecology and biology. They tend to focus upon ecological problems such 
as air, vater, and noise pollution, solid waste disposal, and population 
growth. 

Environmental studies can make significant contributions to students' 
international education by developing their understanding of hmian/natural 
environment relationships and by developing students ' awareness dud 
comprehension of environmental problems confronting" humankind, as- well 
as with a sense of ecological responsibility. 

Unfortunately, environmental studies sometijnes focus exclT/isively 
upon environmental problems within the context of the students' own 
communities cr nations and fail to highlight the international dimensions 
of these problems. 'We beHeve that much can be done to overcome th^se 
weaknesses. Three specific things seem to be- particulLly important. 
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first, .there is a n^oA in' cnvirbnincntal studies to treat the xxat\iral 
environirent sls a single, pl^ct-vdd^ syst-cm. Second, there is a need for 
international ccxpara-livc studies in which students in one nation join 
students in one or TOre other nations in collaborative s'tudie^ and 
action projects jfocused on consaon envircnioental problems. Third, there 
is a need to stress that the amelioration of major environnental problems 
let alone their solution, is dependent \ipon actions taken at the 
international level as well as at the local and national levels. If 
these three needs can be met in an environmental studies^urric\JLLum^ 
this area of social studies can become one of the most potent means 
towards develoj^ing students* understanding of the necessity for inter- 
national solidarity and cooperation. 

Soq»al and Behavioral S.ciences 

History and geography are the ir&instays of the social studies 
curricula of most nations. However, in many nations, the social and 
behavioral, sciences are beginning to assume a significant role in the 
soc3,al education of children and young people. By social and behavioral 
sciences we are referring to disciplines such as economics, political 
science, anthropology, sociology, and psychology, whether these be 
taught as separate subjects or as parts of an interdisciplinary program. 
These social and behavioral sciences, of course, often incorporate 
elements from history and geograpliy as well. 

In our judgment th6re are at leasts three major contributions to 
international education to be made by the social &nd behavioral sciences 
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• vfithin elementary and secondary schools. To begin •vith,,the social and 
behavioral sciences are a potent means of developing a student's ' 
understanding of the nature of the huaan species, y^n: A Course ojT Study^ ^v 
is a good example of a social studies program that does this. This ^'s a 
cos5)rehensive set of iilins, readings, simiations, and other activities 
designed to help children gain a better understanding of what it aeans to 
be huEian. It seeks to answer three basic questions: What does it mean 
to be human? How did we become h'^? And h^w can V^n become more huawi? 
. Another exatole is an elementary social studies program entitled Windows^., 
on Our V?orld . This program is organized around four major purposes: 
the develo^nt of children's understanding of what it means to be an ' • 
■ individual, a member of many ^oups, a human being, and an inhabitant 'of 
Earth. The UNESCO project described in the publication "An Experience * • 
Centered Curriculum, "2i vath its emphasis on exploring hunan behavior ar*l 
the similarities and differences, among -individuals from different ^^j>ur,e§., 
nations and social economic circumstances,' is another example of resources 
which .enable social studies teachers to contribute to this aspect .of 
international understanding. 

In Edition to promoting a '|e!tieralized understanding of the human 
species, t^he social and behavioral sciences pan develop a student's 
understanding bf specific human behaviors of central relevance to inter- 
national education. The following are a fev exaxt^les of instructional 
materials that do this, PerceptionMs percept j on : ' China/U-.S >A . .^^ hy 
David King, is a series of. filmstrips and role-playing exercisek dealing 

4. • 
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witi) the psychology of jaisperception in international relations set in ^ 
the context of the histoty of United States-China relations. It 

« 

att^pts to reduce stereotyping and an ethnocentric condemnation of 

23 

other culture; Sirouiating; Social Conflict > prepared by the 
» 

Sociological Resources Tor the Social Studies, introduces students to 
the study of social conflict ranging from international tensions to labor/ 
management disputes. Patterns- of Human Conflict , by David King, i-s 
alet of filrastrips intended to develop students' understanding of the 
nature of conflict, to enhance their awareness of ^the causes of conflict^ 
and to ccjnsider methods of conflict resolution. 

The social and behavioral^sci^nces, particularly within an inter- 
discipfinary or multi-disciplinary context, are also useful in developing 
students' comprehension of international social problems.^ 

Civic ^Education 

^ 'Civic or citizenship education Is another aspect of social studies 
that can contribute significantly to students' international educatioh* 
At times], civic education fails to do this, of course. When civic 
education is simply an exercise in the glorification of the virtues of 
one's own naticfn state,- it detracts from rather than contributes to stu- 
dents' international understanding. Fortunately, civic education can be 
^han\this as is demonstrated by several ii»nr«vative trends in this 



more 
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field. 

One of the major roles civic education can play in. students' 
international education i3 in the developmentof analytical abilities 
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and moral reasoning skills. Citizen Decision-MakLng Materials . b> 
Richard Reay and Roger LeRaus, is one ex^inple of the type of cmrricultra 
that does that at the elcaentary school level. At the secondary level, 
'examples include, Public Issues Series. by Donald Oliver and Fred ' 
"^""5 Teaching Public Issues, in High School . by Donald Oliver and 
' ^^^^ Shaver; The Analysis of Public Is sues Programs . ijy James Shaver 
and £uy Larkins; and Cooparing Political Experiences by Judith 

« 

Gillfespie, John Patrick, and Stuart Lazarus. 

Civic instruction can also contribute to international education 
■ by developing students' skills in exerting^inf luence over pjublic affairs. 
Such efforts generally require that careful attentioa^bTpaid "to school- ' 

community relations, an area of emphasis in the UNESCO Associated Schools 
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Project. Unhappily, much <>f civic curriculum fails to do this. However, 

there are a 'few curriculum development efforts that illustrate tbe^^^ytpe 
of curriculum that i(s needed' if students are to learn how to participate- 
responsibly and-Tf fi^ctively in the political life of their coomunities,'*'' 
their nation, and the world at- large. Examples include. Compar ing - 
Political Experiences, noted above, and the type of program outlined by 

Fred Newmann in Education fo r Citizen Action: Challenge for Second^^ry 
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Curriculum . 

? . 

Civics is also an appropriate area for dealing with the several 
substantive topics of special concern to the UNi^SCO Recommendation on Inter- 
national Education-international understanc'ing, cooperation, peace and human 
rights. There is a still small but rapidly growing body of curriculum- materials 
dealing with these topics. Judith Torney, ThomasBuergenthal , and Richard"?^" 
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have provided! a tjood rewLew of sany of these materials in a fortheoaing 
bock, entitled Ir.troiu-^ tlcn ^o International Hu.T.an Rights and IntGmatlcnal 
Bducatj or ,^-^ to published under the auspicei of the U.S. KaticnsJ. 
Commission for l^^ZCCO. Azonr, those materials reviewed that have not been 
laentioned previously in this paper are: 



PegQcnakirr: A G^^tie to Conflict Resolution for Individuals, Groups ^ 
and Nations 3^"* by /^arcara^ Stanford. 

The Li^lt.^ rf v:r:r: revoldtion and '«vbrld Politics: Organizations 
Aitsoa? !<'^aoior.^: D^.g rir'-C V2.cy ar.d J^j^ernaujopal Lav; : in uhe Public 
Issues Seritrs^^ by Donald Oli ver and Fred Kev-rann, 

Learning about Peoples s^nd Cultures ,36 Seyrsour Fersh. 

War and War Prevantion ^^T -^y Joseph and Roberta J^re* 

World Order , 3S Byron l-fassialas and Jack Zevin, 

Gandhi 3 39 by Daniel Birch and D. Ian Allen, 
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Smznary 

In this section ve have discussed ^oine of the types of curricxzlxm 

# 

'deeded to strengthen the role of social studies in students' international 

I 

Vduca-tion. We haVe cited exarples of instructional materials and 

approaches that illustrate the Jcinds of curriculum that we feel are 

needed. We believe there is a need for instructional materials ajid - 

approaches that contribute to: 

A. The development of students' capacities to perceive and 
imderstand their involver.ent in glob^ J society 5 incliiding 
materieils ^that er^ohasize: 

1, globedly focused world history ; 

2. comparative national and regional history 

.3. historical topics trsatea from the perspectives of different 
nations . . 

> 
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it* "peace studies" and studies of coopsration and collaboration 
as veil as studies of conflict and co2n>etition 

5. culfetral diffusion as^it influences the lives of ordinarj^ 
citizens 
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6. new patteiTis of interconnectedness, the i2edia, technology^ 
trade . • 1 

' ■ ■ ■' • ' * ' 

7. ecological and cultural linJcages to the world beyond the 
boundaries of the students' own cosniunities and nations 

8. the nat-ural onvironment as a planetary system 

9. huinankind as a^ single species 

10. the rights and responsibilities of all bicran beings 

The developaent of students' cai>acities to laaJce -Judgments and 
decisions £>bouc vcrld affairs ^ including materials that 
Qisphasizez ^ 

1. awareness of the nature and the historical^roots of 
conteinporary soQial issues - 

2. reducing ethnocentrism 

3. ; the recognition of sindla-rities, parallels and analogies 

6n the histories and experience? of different nations 
and peoples 

h. an awareness. of alternative perspectives and choices 
5» new patteams of interconnectedness ^ 
S. sense of ecological responsibility 

7. recognition of the role of stereotyping and perception in 
decision-making * 

8. " comparative and conceptual thinking • * ^ * . ^ 

* * 

The develop-icnt of students' capacities to eyert inQ.uence • 
ih world affairs 3 incliiding. materials that: \ 

1. create awarenecs of patterns of world-wide interconnectedness, 
linking peoples everywhere 

2# emphasize the skills needed to participate in community 
af;Pairs. 

60 



3. identify social processes siich as coopsretioii, conflict, 

negotiation, persisasion, violence, arbitration, collaboration 

h. iQotivate students to participate 

5^ provide inforraation aSbut current ^global issues and prbblcscs 

6. sensitize young people to the manner in vhicK their actions 
afffect the lives of others in other ccammities around the 
world and how actions taken elsewhere affect then 

V 

Conclusion . 

This paper has been an attesspt to exazziise the role of social studies 
in the international education of children and young people. We have tried 
to do three things. First, we have sefforth.a conception of intemationk 
education, arguing that it nay be useful to conceive of intematioiikl 
education as education for responsible citizen involvement and effective 
participation in global society. Second, we said that social studies 
should and can maHe three priumy contributions to students' international ■ 
■education. These are: the development of students'" capacities to perceive^ 
■and understand their involvement in gldbal society, the development of 
students', edacities to mak? judgments and decisions about world affairs, 
and the development of students' capacities to exert influence in' world 
affairs. Third, we indicated the kind of curriculm in histoiy, geography 
and environmental studies, the social, and behav; ,ral sciences, end" in - 
civics that appears to be conducive to the deveJopnient of studwits' 
international education. 
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